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Sumac’s Rookie to Master SF6 New Player Guide 


Guide Structure 

This guide covers what I think are the essential things you need to know in order to learn and improve 
effectively in SF6 all the way from rookie to master rank. All of this can be relevant to someone of any 
skill level along that journey, and my hope is that if you’re struggling to break through to the next level, 
this guide will help you fill gaps in your knowledge and approach. 


I split the guide into two parts — the first part covers mentality and approaches for learning effectively. 
The second half covers the main mechanics I think you need to be aware of to make it to master rank, 
and how to develop your overall gameplan. I don’t provide character guides, and this guide doesn’t 
provide a specific, optimized strategy to win with. This is primarily a guide about how to learn and 
practice, and what you need to be aware of as you’re learning. I try to explain most of the terminology 
I’m using as it first comes up, but you may want to keep Infil’s fighting game glossary (linked in 
resources just below) handy if you aren’t familiar with fighting game terms. 


The guide gradually increases in specificity and complexity along with player skill level. The later 
sections assume you’ve done the recommended things from earlier sections — like going through the 
ingame tutorials and the character guide for your main. If you’re brand new or in Rookie, I recommend 
starting at the very beginning. The further up your rank, the more you might just want to skim the 
headings until you find something new. If you’re new, take it slow and work through piece by piece, as 
there’s a lot of skills you’ll need to pick up and refine! 


Resources 

Reference Materials: 

https://wiki.supercombo.gg/w/Street_Fighter_6 - The SuperCombo Wiki is my personal favorite 
resource for combos, move information, and general strategy tips. It’s not always complete, but it’s ad- 
free and mobile friendly (except for some data tables that look fucked up). 


https://glossary.infil.net/index.html — Infil’s fighting game glossary. Might use some terms slightly 
differently than I do, but you should be able to look up any unfamiliar terms here. 


https://guiltygear.se/ggfundamentals-machabooshinjin.pdf — Machaboo’s writeup on footsies. Goes into 


a lot more detail than this guide, and while it’s focused on GG Strive, it’s a lot more universal and 
adaptable to other games than my guide is. 


Youtubers 

https://www.youtube.com/playlist?list=PL6ZpepOTMB YRQhOgDhMEI29EmnMUfIAV — Sajam’s 
playlist of Street Fighter 6 tutorial videos. There’s some overlap with this guide, and crucially he has 
character overviews for each character in here. Even if you don’t play a character, it’s worth looking at 
these if you’re struggling against a particular character to get a better idea of what they’ re trying to do. 
His character guides are short and to the point — they teach you the bread and butter combos, the most- 
important specials, and give you a selection of matches showing off the playstyle. 


https://www.youtube.com/@Zaferinol — Zaferino is one of the best Dhalsim players around, and he’s 
probably THE best coach for mid to high-skill level players doing videos on youtube. He does regular 
hour+ long videos where he coaches members of his community, and dives into a lot of the philosophy 


of training, instead of just giving out mechanical tips. If you’re already comfortably playing at master 
rank, or if my guide is too basic for you, check him out! 


https://www.youtube.com/@VesperArcade — VesperArcade is a great medium point between Sajam’s 
quick and sleek character guides, and Zaferino’s in-depth coaching. Vesper’s advice is approachable 
and applicable for people of all skill levels, and it’s a good source for character-specific info I won’t 
cover in this general guide. 


High-Level Tournament Play 

https://www.youtube.com/@CapcomFighters — This is the official Capcom youtube channel. It’s a great 
place to find a ton of high-level play from official Capcom-sponsored tournaments. Note that some of 
this is simulcast to twitch and youtube, so some streams only show up on the “live” tab and not the 
“videos” tab. This is a great way to see play from all around the world, which is especially helpful if 
you live in a region with a limited ranked matchmaking pool. 


https://www.youtube.com/@TampaNeverSleeps — Tampa Never Sleeps is the biggest weekly 


tournament series in North America. This is some of the most intense and dynamic SF6 you’ll see 
played anywhere, in part because a lot of pros use it to test out new characters or try out things they 
might not comfortably pull out in a major tournament like EVO. 
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A - General Advice 


Mentality 

Learning a fighting game is equal parts execution and meditation. This section can sound kind of pithy, 
since it’s more philosophical and less mechanical, but don’t discount it! The technical side of play is 
important, but your mentality is going to be the single biggest factor in how well you can learn and 
adapt. 


Be confident and deliberate 

Your goal should be to play deliberately. This means using moves that you decided to use — don’t mash 
buttons at random and hope something good comes out. It’s ok to make mistakes or panic, your play 
will get more composed with practice. What you want to avoid now is choosing to mash randomly. 
Decide what move you want, and then do that move. It’s ok to choose wrong and lose, because you can 


learn from that. It’s ok to choose correctly and have the wrong thing come out too! That happens to 
everyone, and all it means is that you still have room to improve your execution. 


You should work towards playing confidently. When you think to yourself “I want to throw a hadoken” 
you don’t want to wonder if you can do the hadoken or not. You want to get to the place where you 
decide to do a move, and then it comes out exactly the way you wanted. Even pros fuck up inputs, so 
don’t get discouraged! This is a journey you will be on for the entirety of your time with fighting 
games, and it starts with acting deliberately and confidently when using your basic tools in a match. 


When you play deliberately, you don’t leave what your character does up to chance, and when you play 
confidently you don’t hesitate in executing on that decision. You won’t get it right at first, but you 
should always keep this in mind as you grow. 


Clean mental stack 

The key to good fighting game play is a clean mental stack. What this means is reducing the number of 
things you have occupying your mind unnecessarily during a match. This is why one of the first things 
I recommend you do after picking a character is practicing your basic moves and trying to get used to 
them by feel. If you’re diverting your attention towards translating a move you want to do into a button 
input and then watching to make sure it came out, that’s a lot of focus you’re not spending on more 
important things like planning your next approach or finding exploitable patterns in your opponent’s 


play. 


Hop on ranked 

If you’re a novice, try ranked! If you’re coming to SF6 from competitive shooters or team-based 
games, this can seem counter-intuitive but ranked is the best place to play as a new player. There’s no 
teammates to care about ranking down if you lose, the sets are short, and you get exposed to tons of 
different people with different playstyles in ranked. Simply put, ranked is the best way to make sure 
you’re fighting people who give you the space to experiment and learn early on. 


You don’t need to spend a ton of time learning your character and combos and stuff before doing your 
placements. I do recommend going through the character guide and some general tutorials, but it’s 
absolutely not mandatory. There are plenty of people in iron and rookie who don’t know about basic 
game mechanics to match with. The important thing is that you’re playing people of your skill level. If 
you head to the battle hub and hop on a cabinet or get in the casual matchmaking queue, you’re 
probably gonna have a rough time. In ranked you’re almost never going to be facing someone so much 
better than you that you can’t follow what they’re doing. 


Don’t worry about ranking down. If you got to a rank before, you’ ll get back there in no time! What’s 
important is that you’re using ranked as a place to learn and practice and aren’t held back by your 
desire to see the numbers constantly go up. 


Keep a cool head in ranked 

As you play, no matter your skill level you’re going to run into people who act rude, who refuse to 
rematch, and occasional high-level players on alt accounts/sub characters tearing through the ranks. 
You’re going to run into people who do repetitive things you don’t know how to deal with or play in a 
way that gets on your nerves. Try not to worry about what the opponent might think about you. 
There’s no chat in ranked, so people only have limited options to lash out if they’re upset. 


If someone won’t rematch you, it doesn’t mean you did anything wrong — if the connection was good, 
it usually means they don’t feel confident about beating you and they want to min/max their rank gain. 
If they want to grow as a player, this is really bad to do! Look at characters that feel too tough to beat, 
or strategies that feel cheap as an opportunity to learn something new. Try to keep focused on your own 
journey, and don’t let other people get to you. 


Why do you want to rank up? 

Rank in SF6 matters for basically only one reason — it controls who you get matched up against in 
ranked. If you want to face harder opponents who know the game better and will help you grow as a 
player, then that’s a good reason to try to rank up. Ultimately, if you want to hit master rank for any 
reason other than “I want access to this group of better opponents” then you’re going to find yourself 
frustrated and unfulfilled. This journey doesn’t stop as master rank either, as the skill range from 
1100MR to 2000 MR is probably greater than from silver 1 to diamond 5. 


Your win rate does not matter 

While you’re learning, especially below Platinum when the win streak bonuses are still in effect, you 
will experience an ebb and flow of wins. You’re going to win most of your matches once you make a 
breakthrough, surge forward in the ranks, and end up surrounded people who are as good or better than 
you. This is normal — the only players who can hit Master with a really good win rate are people who 
have already developed the necessary skills elsewhere. 


If you’re reading this guide, you’re probably looking to develop those skills for the first time, and 
winning consistently is not the same thing as training effectively. If you’re trying to build muscle 
memory for a combo so you can do it consistently in a match, you don’t want to focus on winning with 
the tools you already have — you’re going to be setting aside the tools you already have for winning in 
order to forge a new tool that isn’t effective yet. So don’t stress about your win rate — focus on learning 
for now, and the winning will come later on its own. 


Don’t worry about your reaction times 

Reactions do matter in SF6, but you’ ll find that as you get more familiar with the game, you will just 
start to react to thing more quickly and more easily. The raw “see something, do something” is only one 
element of how long it takes for you to respond to something. What’s arguably more important is 
understanding the flow of the game enough to recognize the situation you’re in, predict likely openings, 
and get your responses ready for when they arise. 


An example of this — when I first started playing SF6, I had trouble following what was happening 
when people would attack me. It would feel like I’d blink and suddenly they’d go from neutral to up in 
my face hitting me faster than I could even follow. That was because I wasn’t familiar with most 
characters’ moves, so my mind would jumble them all together and I’d have to spend a huge amount of 
focus just to identify what was coming at me. Now a year later, if an opponent is throwing a chain of 
light attacks at me, I can spot the first light attack that whiffs and punish it before they have an 
opportunity to fall back to a defensive posture. 


This isn’t because my reactions are super-good, it’s because I don’t have to look at a flurry of light 
attacks coming at me and wonder what’s going to come next — I know to be ready if a whiff happens 
and I know what’s safe to use as a response. Once you spend enough time with the game, it will start to 
become more and more clear what’s possible at any given moment. Knowing that there’s only two or 
three likely things that are going to happen at the end of a chain of blocked light attacks makes it way 
easier to respond quickly than if you have no idea what could come next. 


Improving recognition — that is identifying moves intuitively without needing to translate them into a 
move name or think about them at all — will also speed up your response times, and that’s another thing 
that just comes with practice and exposure. Start small — build that recognition for your own normals in 
training mode first, then work on internalizing the other characters’ moves as you see them. If an 
opponent throws out something especially troubling, go into training mode as their character and feel 
out their attacks! It can be information overload at first, just because there’s a lot of different attacks 
and a lot of them kind of look the same, especially if this is your first fighting game. 


Keep at it, and you’ll find it gets a lot easier the more you learn to recognize until it’s something you 
don’t even have to actively practice. Having good recognition has the added bonus of allowing you to 
get more out of watching other people play. For example, if you’ve internalized all of Blanka’s 
normals, you can watch MenaRD or ProblemX playing him at the highest possible level and pick up 
new tricks without having to pause or slow down the video to figure out what they actually did (though 
that’s totally good to do if you aren’t at that point yet). 


So don’t worry too much about reaction time. Instead, focus on training your ability to recognize and 
predict! A good way to train this is to go into your replays after a match where you had trouble 
following the opponent’s moves. Turn the speed down and watch the match play out in slow motion 
and see if that’s easier to follow. Then try turning the speed back up and see if you have an easier time 
following it now. 


Don’t let the perfect be the enemy of you having a good time 

If you can’t do a special or super consistently now, that doesn’t mean you shouldn’t have fun and go 
into ranked mode anyway! When I went through the ranks at launch, I don’t think I saw anyone use a 
super move in rookie, and only once or twice in all of iron. The more you play, the more comfortable 
the inputs are going to get, so keep practicing, but also keep playing! As you build muscle memory 
through play, practice gets easier and more-effective, which in turn lets you build muscle memory 
more-effectively. 


On Modern 

By and large, the stuff in this guide is gonna be universal to both modern and classic controls. I don’t 
play modern, so I don’t have any insight on how to take advantage of its unique advantages. The one 
point I do want to convey though — be careful relying too much on one-button supers. That’s something 
that will tear through lower-ranked players, and you can get really far learning to take advantage of that 
as a way to punish slow moves, check drive rushes, etc. It’s good to learn to use them on reaction as it’s 
the thing that makes Modern really shine, but make sure you devote time to learn to slug it out up close 
and personal too! 


You don’t want to end up in a situation where your modern reaction supers drop you into Diamond or 
Master while your neutral game is on par with people in Gold. This isn’t just true of modern, but it’s 
worth pointing out because it’s such a potent part of modern’s kit — if you find yourself relying heavily 
on just one part of your play, back off and spend some time developing your skills elsewhere. 


Controller Selection 
If you don’t already have a preferred input device, I’ll give you a quick rundown. Your choices boil 
down to gamepad, fight stick, or leverless controller. I’m not going to get too deep into it, because it’s 


mostly down to personal preference, so here’s Brian F talking about it for like half an hour: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RFnwtXh8IwE 
Here’s my short version: 
* Gamepad — Cheap and easy to get in stores, but they aren’t anything like as durable as a fight 
stick. If you’re old like me you might have an idea that they’re less good than a stick, but that’s 
just not true anymore — if you watch any high-level tournament you’ll see tons of pad players. 


¢ Fightstick — Expensive but generally built like a truck, both in terms of weight and reliability. 
They’re arguably the slowest input method, but if you grew up playing fighting games or just 
like the feel of them, there’s nothing else like it! I got my fight stick about a decade ago and it 
works as well as the day I got it. Most don’t use proprietary parts, so you can change out 
springs, actuators, gates, balltops, buttons, switches... anything you want very easily without 
needing to know anything about electronics. 


¢ Leverless — Also called hitboxes after the brand-name product. These are mechanically simpler 
than a fightstick, but often cost as much or more for vague reasons. This is what I primarily play 
on nowadays. I find them to be the most-accurate, cleanest input method, and I’m much faster 
with it than a stick or a pad. These take the longest to learn of the three, but once you get 
comfortable they’re amazing. 


SOCD settings 

This section is only relevant for leverless controllers. Gamepads can technically do this too, but SF6 
handles that case itself and you don’t need to worry about that if you play on pad. SOCD stands for 
Simultaneous Opposing Cardinal Directions, and it refers to when you push left and right at the same 
time, or up and down at the same time. Most leverless controllers have some form of SOCD cleaning, 
where the controller automatically converts these simultaneous inputs into something sensible, like 
up+down gets turned into up. Most leverless controllers also have a way to change how the SOCD 
cleaning works, so you get a different result. 


One piece of advice for this, which is doubly-true if you play a charge character like Blanka: if you 
plan to compete in offline tournaments, find out how to set your leverless controller to SOCD-neutral 
as early as possible. This is where the controller outputs nothing when you hold down+up or left+right. 
This is Capcom’s official preferred method, and it’s what you’re going to have to do in a lot of 
tournaments. The Razer Kitsune already does this, and it’s the only SOCD method it can do, but most 
other controllers default to up+down = up. If you don’t care about tournament play, at a minimum look 
up what your controller’s SOCD settings are and figure out what feels good for you. 


Repetitive Strain Injuries 

RSI for short — this is very common in the fighting game community, and it’s important to take care of 
your body, especially when you’re first learning. I like to do some forearm stretches before I play, and 
shake my wrists out a little between sets to keep things limber. Most-importantly never play through 
the pain. This isn’t weight lifting and it’s not supposed to hurt. If your arms start to get tired, take a 
break. 


I found that when I was first learning the leverless contoller, it was very uncomfortable. I could only 
play for half an hour or so before my tendons would be noticeably tired, and if I played beyond that it’d 
be really uncomfortable the next day. Fighting games aren’t worth hurting yourself over, and ignoring 
this can have lasting consequences. If you got sore playing, don’t play again until you feel normal 
again. Your tendons can get stronger, and your body can eventually get used to this stuff, but it’s slower 


than building muscular strength. Be smart about it and listen to your body when it tells you it doesn’t 
want to play. 


Notation 

Your attack buttons will usually be represented with two letters, P or K to represent punch or kick, and 
LM or H to represent light, medium, or heavy attacks. If there’s just a P or K by itself, that means you 
can use any of the three versions. PP would mean to hit any two punches, and PPP means to hit all 
three at once. 


There’s a few different ways of writing down directional inputs in combos, but I like what’s called 
numpad notation. An arcade stick has nine possible states — neutral, four cardinal directions, and four 
diagonals. Numpad notation takes these possible states and gives them a number that corresponds to the 
placement of numbers on a PC or calculator numpad. 


For example, 5 means neutral or no direction. 8 means up, 3 means the down-forward diagonal, etc. A 
hadoken motion where you press down, down-forward, then forward would be represented as 236P. I 
won’t go over everything here, as the supercombo wiki has a great notation explanation at the top of 
every character’s combo page, but here are the ones I use in this guide: 


> means you cancel a move into the next one. So 2LK > 5LP means you hit the standing light punch 
before the crouching light kick is done with the recovery animation. 


~ is a chain cancel — in addition to canceling the recovery animation, some moves will also have 
shorter startup times when canceled from other moves in a specific sequence. There’s no obvious way 
to tell which moves chain together like this other than testing it out and looking at the startup time. 


, is a link — when you start the next move after the first move’s recovery. 


Rank Overview 

Rookie - This is where I started around launch! If you placed here and don’t consider yourself a 
fighting game novice, don't lose hope. It doesn't mean you're bad at fighting games! What it means is 
you're coming to SF6 without the specific skillset the game expects people to have in ranked play. It 
could be you're coming from Tekken or an anime fighter, or maybe you just played with friends for 
years and are used to a looser more free-form style of play. Rookie is a great place to learn the controls 
and get comfortable fighting online. Read through sections A, B, and C and just get used to the 
controls! 


Tron — Most players here know their specials, but not their combos yet. Expect people to drive impact a 
lot, to throw out specials at random times, to jump constantly, and to use one move over and over a lot. 


Supers are pretty rare here, so learning to do them now can give you a big leg up. Look for mistakes 
and experiment with ways to take advantage of them! Pay attention to what you can and can‘ punish 
this way. 


Bronze — Here you’Il be exposed to pretty much every normal, special, super, and game mechanic, but 
never all of them in one set. Most people aren’t mashing random buttons, but they probably don’t have 
a real gameplan yet. You can have a big advantage here by figuring out something you want to do, like 
a simple combo or a heavy attack that can combo into a super. If you can start thinking of a plan of 
attack, “how can I close the distance safely, how can I test their defenses safely,” you’ll have a big leg 
up in Bronze. 


Silver — This is where people’s play starts to really come together. You can assume people you’re 
fighting know their moves, and are mostly doing them on purpose. Some players know a few core 
combos, but will still make mistakes you can take advantage of. Learning to recognize those mistakes 
and take advantage of them will open up a lot of opportunities for you here! Make sure you have a plan 
for what to do when you spot those openings — practice a combo and memorize it. You won't get as 
many chances to do big damage as in Bronze, so you want to make them count! 


Gold — I think this is the first rank where most players are playing a “complete” game of Street 
Fighter. Players know their characters reasonably well and can do combos, know the universal game 
mechanics like drive rush and drive impact, and will get a lot more aggressive compared to silver. If 
you haven’ already, go into combo trials and look up your character’s combos on the supercombo 
wiki. Being able to consistently combo into a super attack, and having a combo ready for when you 
drive impact someone will help a lot here! 


Platinum — The biggest SF6 rank by population! In some ways, this is the point of no return for 
building your skill level. Once you hit platinum you’re probably going to be able to comfortably beat 
anyone who plays the game casually and doesn‘* go online. If you keep going on past this point, you’re 
committing to the lifestyle — nobody is going to enjoy fighting you unless they’re at least as into SF6 as 
you are. If you want to get matches outside of ranked/casual and battle hub, you’re going to need to 
find people to play with in discords or sign up for casual tournaments. If your local fighting game 
buddies don’t know what “playing neutral” means, ask yourself if you’re ok with them not wanting to 
play you anymore because you’re gonna want to start focusing on your neutral game more at this rank! 


Diamond - This is where it all comes together. A lot of the repetitive strategies that carry you through 
lower ranks fall flat here as most players can recognize patterns and adapt. As a result, a lot of players 
top out here and just live in this rank for hundreds of hours. These players are highly-adapted to living 
in this environment, taking advantage of mistakes and slop, but not able to create openings for 
themselves or win consistently. You’re also going to run into a lot of master-rank players driving alt 
characters up through the ranks. Don’t lose heart if someone beats you so badly you feel you couldn't 
do anything at all — this will happen here and there! If you haven't already, this is where you want to 
start going into your replays and examining anything you don’t understand in a match. Unless you’re 
already an experienced player that can glide through, you’Il need to build a balanced playstyle with 
answers for every major situation in order to move up to master. 


Master — Welcome back to the grind! This rank probably has more of a skill gap between the top and 
bottom than any other division within ranked mode. Master rank is graded based on MR score, and if 
you’re in a region with a lot of players, you’ll probably get matched to people within about 100-200 
MR of you. You will occasionally match up against demons who will double-perfect you and not 


rematch, or players who’ll be a breeze compared to the average Diamnd 5 player. By and large though, 
you’re going to get challenging fights that push you to get better and better. This guide isn’t really 
meant for people who are already able to get here, but you might still find some good tips scattered 
around! 


B — Just Hopped on SF6, How to Start 


Picking a main 

If you aren’t already in love with a character, just pick a few that you find cool and go into training 
mode to kick the tires a little. Characters in SF6 have different walk speeds, different reach for their 
basic attacks, and different specials. You don’t need to figure all of that out now, but you don’t want to 
pick someone that feels bad to control. If you love the look of Zangief but hate the feel of a slow 
character, you won’t enjoy playing him because his walk speed is a crawl. 


Mostly, you want to pick someone that you feel great about playing. If there’s a character that makes 
you smile every time you play with their expression as the match loads in, or someone that gets you 
hooting and hollering when they do their big attacks, just play them! I mean this 100% earnestly — there 
is no character in the current Season 2 SF6 meta that is so bad you can’t play them and feel good. 


So feel free to pick anyone, but a small warning: 


Some characters have unconventional moves that lower-ranked players struggle with, or they have 
what are called “neutral skips.” Neutral skips are mechanics that allow them to skip the tricky phase of 
the game where players face off and hit and block and throw each other, moving back and forward 
trying to position themselves into range and bait moves out. An example of this is how Blanka can 
rocket around the stage with his Blanka Ball attacks, or how Honda can headbutt and butt slam over 
and over. Along similar lines, JP likes to zone and keep opponents at range, and is able to kill tons of 
lower-ranked players just by using his projectiles without ever having to close the distance to open 
someone up. 


What all of this has in common is — characters that can dominate ranked play prior to gold or platinum 
with one or two special moves, but who will struggle past that point if that’s all you rely on. The 
problem that arises is when you hit that wall, and suddenly you’re up against people who have been 
learning to play up close, who have been practicing how to open opponents up in conventional ways. 
So spend some time getting in close and mixing it up early on, no matter who you pick! 


This isn’t to say you have to play an up close style, JP, Dhalsim, and Guile all dominate at range. Just 
make sure you deliberately get in close and practice defending and opening the opponent up at point- 
blank as you’re moving through the ranks. If your character is weak up-close, the last thing you want is 
for up-close play to feel stressful, confusing, and overwhelming. The more you practice it early on, the 
easier it’1l be to deal with once that range becomes truly brutal. 


If you want some help picking a character and just want to see how they play, check out Sajam’s 
character overviews, which you can find in this playlist: https://www.youtube.com/playlist? 
list=PL6ZpepOTMBYRQhOgDhMEI29EmnMUfIAV They’re a little bit out of date — some characters 
are a lot stronger than when he did those guides, but the overviews will give you a general idea of what 
a character is capable of and go over how to play them in a general sense. 


Character Archetypes 

You’re going to hear about a few common types of characters in SF6, as with most fighting games. I 
won’t go over all of them here because they can be a little limiting in how they describe the way 
someone plays, but I wanna highlight two in particular — grapplers and shotos. 


First off, grapplers are characters who develop their offense around powerful command throws. Unlike 
a normal throw, which every character has, command throws can have longer range, much higher 
damage, and are more punishable on whiff. Also unlike a normal throw, command throws cannot be 
throw-escaped, and require the defender to be ready to jump or backdash out of throw range, or be 
ready with a fast-enough counter attack to shut down the throw attempt before it connects. 


Playing as or facing off against a grappler requires care and patience. As a grappler, you might find it 
easy to tear through lower ranks once you learn to do your command grab inputs quickly. As a 
defender, you will probably find it very frustrating in lower ranks, as the grabs will feel like they hit 
from too far away, hit too quickly to react to, and even a sloppy grappler throwing out moves randomly 
can prevent you from playing comfortably. 


The second major archetype is shotos. Short for “shotokon” is the catch-all term for “karate guys” or 
“guys who play like Ryu.” It can be kind of circular to describe the archetype that Ryu belongs to as 
being “like Ryu” but that’s because the archetype is based on the template Capcom laid out with him 
back in SF2. There are currently four shotos in SF6 as of the start of Season 2 — Ryu, Ken, Luke, and 
Akuma. You’re going to want to get used to them because they’re mostly what you’re going to be 
fighting in ranked. 


There are a few elements of a shoto you should be aware of as you play. First, their dragon punch, or 
DP. This is your shoryuken, a powerful uppercut that hits quickly and works as an anti-air. Everyone 
with a dragon punch also gets an overdrive version that gains invulnerability on startup, making it a 
powerful wakeup tool. Secondly, shotos have some sort of fireball/projectile. Ryu’s hadoken is the 
iconic version, but every shoto’s fireball has some elements in common. They’re easy to throw out one 
after another, acting like a long-range poke, and they can be used to shut down certain specials and 
supers. 


Ryu is the character that tries to embody every element of SF6, without going too far in any one 
direction. He does great damage, has good defensive abilities, solid offense, and an excellent projectile 
game. As of Season 2, he has no significant weaknesses or downsides, and he’s a fine choice for 
anyone looking to learn the game from the ground up. 


When I was first learning SF6, I gravitated towards Manon, Blanka, and Zangief, which are a load of 
fun, but the disadvantage is that at lower ranks, people wouldn’t be willing to engage in neutral with 
me. That meant that by the time I was in Diamond, I had a really hard time going toe to toe with 
someone once they got up in my face and started throwing attacks at me fearlessly. This is one of the 
bigger problems with picking a character that plays differently from most of the rest of the roster — 
you’re going to win a lot early on against people who don’t understand how to fight your character. 
This isn’t a problem for a fighting game veteran, but if you’re genuinely new to the genre, it can result 
in your skills getting really unbalanced. After hitting that Diamond wall with Blanka and Gief, I picked 
up Ryu and used him to learn a lot of the fighting game fundamentals I was lacking, and as a result all 
my other characters were so much stronger afterwards. 


That’s why I highlight Ryu here. Play whoever you want and have fun, but if you find yourself in over 
your head and unable to make headway with your chosen character, consider picking up Ryu for a few 
weeks! He is probably the best character in the game for learning the ebb and flow of fighting games 
for the first time. 


Try the ingame tutorials and character guide 

If you have the patience for it, the game has some really good built-in tutorials. There’s one set of 
general tutorials that covers all the important mechanics, and character guides for each character in the 
game that break down their unique moves. The character guides are especially good because they cover 
stuff like the ideal playstyle of a character, as well as showing you situations where it makes sense to 
use certain moves. When going through a character guide, keep an eye out for the button prompt to try 
a move out for yourself! 


Everyone retains information differently, so if you can’t focus on them or find yourself not 
remembering what you learn there, don’t worry about it! You can always check back in when you have 
a better understanding of the character and can compare what you’re doing with the way the guide 
explains a character’s kit. There’s also nothing wrong with saving them for later and only coming back 
to learn what you don’t pick up on your own. 


For the purposes of this guide, we’re gonna cover a lot of the basics, but not all of them. I’m going to 
assume you went through enough of the tutorials to know how to do a throw, what your light punch 
button is, and stuff like that. 


C — Build Muscle Memory, Learn Your Inputs 


Get comfortable 

Rookie is a great place to get used to the flow of online play, and help get over any anxiety you might 
have about facing other players. Rookie is also a great place to build basic muscle memory and work 
on execution. Once you build those basics, you’ll shoot right out of rookie so don’t worry about 
winning or losing right now. The wins will come quicker than you think once you’re ready. 


Practice all your moves in training mode 

This is an obvious one, but if you’re just starting out, take a little time to get used to the feel of your 
attacks in training mode. Look up your move list in the pause menu, and make sure you’re comfortable 
doing the inputs for all your special moves. You don’t need to worry about supers, combos, or playing 
optimally at the very start — instead just focus on getting a feel for the way the character moves and 
reacts to your input. The goal here is to start you down the road of building muscle memory, and 
getting to where you won’t have a situation where your character does something you’ve never seen 
before. 


Press all your attack buttons out and see how far they can hit from, how long they take to come out, and 
how hard they seem to hit. These are your normals — normal attacks that you input with a single attack 
button and maybe a direction input. For example, Zangief can hit his heavy punch to punch straight in 
front of him, or hold down and heavy punch to do an uppercut that can knock people out of the air. Try 
out all your buttons with different directions, including while jumping. Notice how some moves knock 
the opponent down, while others just kind of stun them for a split-second. You don’t need to remember 
all of them for now, just pay attention to how they feel to use when you use them. 


Next, look up the unique attacks on the movelist. These tend to be similar to normals in terms of 
input, but they tend to do something that sets them apart. This could be the character moving in a 
strange way, like sliding under a fireball projectile, or a move that has armor to let you absorb a hit or 
two. 


Similarly, try out your special moves one by one. Most character’s special moves have their own 
unique mechanics and interactions that can be tricky to learn on day zero if you haven’t played fighting 
games before, so the goal here is to just get a survey of what your character is capable of. The ingame 
character guide covers this stuff in more detail in many cases, and will explain most of those unique 
mechanics to your special moves. 


Definitely try the supers, but take it at your own pace and stop the instant your wrists or arms start to 
feel tired. Don’t worry too much if you can’t do the specials consistently or at all. Execution is a skill 
that you build up over time, and the super inputs are something lots of new players struggle with at 
first. 


The tutorial covers your universal mechanics — drive impact, drive parry, drive rush, and throws. Every 
character has these and with the exception of drive rush, they all work pretty much the same for 
everyone. As with everything else, try all of these out just enough to feel comfortable doing them. For 
now, you at least want to know how to drive impact and throw, because these are important even in 
rookie. 


D - Use Training Mode Effectively 


Use training mode to learn about difficult situations. 

At lower ranks, some characters with tricky moves, or some unusual strategies can be really dominant 
because the way you deal with them requires changing up your play style, or it takes specific 
knowledge to beat. When someone stumps you, go into your replays, find the match, and see what 
they’re actually doing. It can be a little hard to follow at first, so keep in mind you can slow the replay 
down and watch their inputs in slow motion. 


Go into training mode and pick your main vs their character. In training mode, you can take control of 
the opponent and record some moves (R3 by default) and play them back (L3). For example, if you’re 
running into a lot of Zangief players who do their running grab (Siberian Express), you can record him 
doing that and test out all the ways to get out of it. You can move the opponent around and test it out at 
different ranges, and practice it until you find something that works for you. Also consider looking up 
the character on the SuperCombo wiki if there’s a move that you don’t understand. 


Learn to read frame data. 

Frame data is something that sounds intimidating at first, but it’s easier to learn than you might think. 
Frame data is just information about how fast you can get a move out, and how fast you can recover 
afterwards. Players use this to figure out stuff like “is this move safe to use?” or “will this move beat 
that move?” 


I go over the fundamentals here, just what you need to know to work your way through ranks and 
understand the terminology. There’s a way more comprehensive breakdown here: 


https://wiki.supercombo.gg/w/Street_ Fighter 6/Game Data 


The core question of frame data is: what moves come out first, and who gets to act first afterwards. The 
fastest attacks in SF6 connect on frame 4, so when people say “4 frame normal” they mean an attack 
that connects on frame 4. Frames 1-3 are the move’s startup. Generally — the longer-range and higher- 
damage a move is, the more frames it’s going to take to come out. This creates a tradeoff where it’s 
risky to throw out a 10 frame heavy at close-range because it can lose during startup to a 4 frame light, 
but can be safe to throw it out at longer ranges because most fast moves can’t reach far enough to 
challenge it. 


On the attacker’s side, each move has a number of active frames, which define how long the attack can 
connect after startup. The last component is the recovery period — how long a character needs to wait 
before they can do another move. Some moves have a cancel window — a period of time during the 
recovery phase where you can throw out certain moves to skip the recovery and throw something out 
right away. I go into cancels in more detail after the frame data section. 


On the defender’s side, once a move connects — either as a hit, a block, or a parry, there’s a set amount 
of time you need to wait before you can do anything. This is referred to as hitstun or blockstun. If 
your drive gauge is burnt out, it takes longer to recover after blocking an attack. 


I highly recommend turning on all the frame data information panels in training mode and getting used 
to them. You can find these in the training mode pause menu, under “Screen Display Settings.” The 
most important of these is the frame meter. 


the frame meter: 
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The frame meter is the most-useful info display in training mode. The top bar is player one, bottom is 
player 2. This screenshot shows me throwing out two light attacks with a small gap between them, and 
the opponent getting hit with the first one, and blocking the second one. For player one, the fist six 
blocks are green, indicating the startup period. The next three blocks are red, indicating the active 
period. The next 9 blocks are blue, indicating recovery. The three black blocks are a gap I left in before 
doing the next attack. 


For player two, you can see 16 yellow blocks representing hitstun, starting the same frame as player 
one’s first active frame. This means that as soon as player one hits, player 2 takes 16 frames before they 
can do anything at all. Then player one throws out another attack and there’s only 14 frames of stun 
because player two blocked even though it was the same move. 


Above the bars, the game tells you what the startup time for the last move was, how long the move took 
until after recovery, and the frame advantage. 


Frame advantage 

This is really important! In the shot, player one has 2F of advantage, and player two has -2F of 
advantage. This means that player one one can start their next move slightly before the player two. So 
if player two is mashing their fastest button, a 4f light attack, it won’t actually connect until 6 frames 
after player one is ready to attack again. This means that if player one does something that takes 5 
frames or less, it will beat player two. If player one throws out something that’s 6 frames, it will trade. 
A trade is when both players connect at the same time, and it can be a little complicated — some moves 
deal enough hitstun to the opponent that they “win” in a trade, and the winning player can continue into 
a combo despite having just been hit. 


There are two main ways the attacker can use the frame data to their advantage. First is with combos — 
combos are what happens when an attack hits, and the attacker can keep connecting with new moves 
before the defender’s recovery is over. 


Similarly, blockstrings are like combos — a series of moves that the defender doesn’t have time to 
recover from before doing an action of their own. A “true blockstring” is a string of attacks so tight that 
the opponent genuinely cannot do anything except choose to be standing or crouching. 


Many blockstrings are not true blockstrings, and the defender might have small gaps of less than 4 
frames between some attacks where they can try to do something. These kind of gaps are called 
frametraps because if the defender throws out their fastest normal attacks, they will always lose to the 
attacker’s next move. I’ll get into these a little more when I go over offense, but the thing to keep in 
mind is that generally the defender can’t attack during these gaps unless they have a move that lets 
them shrug off those hits. Some moves have invincibility frames during their startup — many Super Arts 
and stuff like Ryu’s overdrive Dragon Punch make you invincible to strikes during their startup. These 
aren’t without risk however — they cost resources, and if the attacker decides to block instead of 
continuing to attack after the gap in their string, that puts you at a huge disadvantage. 


Cancels 

Many moves are not fast enough to combo naturally into each other, but instead they have a cancel 
window. The cancel window is a period during a move’s recovery where you can throw out certain 
other moves in order to “cancel” out of the full recovery period. For a lot of these moves, the game 
kind of fudges the frame data a little to allow a combo to happen. Here’s an example using Zangief’s 
fastest normal — his 4 frame crouching light kick: 
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As you can see, it’s got no frame advantage! The attacker and defender come out of recovery at the 
same time. 


Now I m going to row out the same crouching light kick, but immediately follow it up with a 
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Notice that there’s no gaps in player two’s yellow stun frames. It shows a continuous 27 frames of stun. 
Also notice that player one only has 8 frames of recovery on the same crouching light kick, and the 
frame meter says the startup for my follow-up attack, crouching light punch, only had three frames of 
startup. That’s because by canceling into it from the light, the move actually comes out faster than it 
would if I threw it out by itself, which you can see here: 
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That’s the same crouching light punch I used, but since I threw it out by itself, it took twice as long to 
connect! 


Unfortunately SF6 does not show the normal > normal cancel window in training mode, so the easiest 
way to see which moves have a cancel window is to check the supercombo wiki and look at the 


character’s normals on the “overview” tab. https://wiki.supercombo.gg/w/Street_Fighter_6/Zangief 


What you can see in training mode is the special move/super cancel window, if you enable “cancel 
timing display” in the screen display settings. This makes your character turn red during the cancel 
window for any move that you can cancel into a special attack/super, and blue when they can only be 
canceled into some specific moves. For example, some moves can only be canceled into a level 3 
super, so that character will flash blue. 


Mechanics 


From this point on, I’m going to try to teach you what I think is core, essential game knowledge you 
need in order to play a complete game of Street Fighter 6. What this means is awareness of major game 
systems, understanding why you’d want to use them, and internalizing which options to use in which 
situations. This isn’t every single mechanic, but it’s what I think is the core foundation to start building 
your game plan from. I’m teaching each piece one at a time, starting with defense and neutral, before 
going into pressure and offense. 


Don’t worry about learning everything all at once if this is your first time seeing some of these 
concepts laid out! Take it one step at a time, because it’ll be easier to link it all together and create a 
cohesive game plan once you have a solid understanding of what each piece does. Once you’ve got a 
handle on everything in this half of the guide, you should be able to develop your own complete-game 
strategy. 


Generally, you’ ll want to be able to navigate the opponent’s pressure safely, confidently and 
deliberately applying situation-appropriate defenses like anti airs, drive reversal, corner escapes, drive 
impact and parry, and plain old blocking. You want to have a good understanding of how to play in 
neutral, able to move into your ideal range for offensive pressure safely, disrupt the opponent’s attempts 
to do the same, and then find an opening to start up your offensive pressure. You’!l want to have 
offensive strategies ready for when your opponent gives you an opening — whiff punishes with ready 
follow-up punish counter combos, mixups and safe pressure strings for when the opponent loses their 
turn, and hit confirms with practiced combos ready to extend into good damage. You’!! also want to 
have a strong gameplan for after you knock the opponent down — practiced routines for each type of 
knockdown, which combined with deliberately planned combos, allow you to immediately execute a 
post-knockdown pressure sequence leading to a fresh combo opportunity. 


You have all the pieces once you’re able to throw out a single poke have options ready in your head to 
carry you through a possible combo, into a specific wakeup routine for that specific combo, and into 
another combo after the wakeup routine, and so on. You want to compartmentalize like this, connecting 
the pieces together, giving your play a cohesive flow. You don’t need to flowchart, but you don’t want 
to be making it all up as you go and throwing stuff out for no reason, with no follow-up in mind. 


E — Defensive Basics — Blocking, Drive Impact, Parry, Pokes 

I wrote this section with the assumption that anyone reading it has at least gone through the training 
mode and knows generally how to block and stuff. This section is mostly about answering when and 
why you should use a given defensive option, and for the “how” I recommend going through the 
general ingame tutorials if you haven’t already. 


Blocking High/Low 

Blocking is often your least-risky defensive tool because it doesn’t put you in an especially vulnerable 
or committal state the way drive impact and parry do. There are two types of blocks — standing block 
and crouching block. Standing blocks can’t block low attacks, and crouching blocks can’t block 
overheads. It’s important to develop your ability to switch between the two types of block based on the 
sorts of strings the opponent is using. 


Overhead attacks are attacks that specifically hit crouch-blocking opponents, and most characters have 
at least one. These tend to be a little slower on startup than a normal high/low attack, and they tend to 
be a little less safe on block. Some characters, such as Zangief, have a very slow overhead that is 
punishable with drive impact, but which can create a spacing trap if used effectively — requiring the 


opponent to have specific knowledge of how to punish that move at certain ranges. Usually overheads 
will be visually obvious that they’re an overhead, hitting the top of the head from a grounded stance, 
but the only way to be sure is by learning to spot what each characters’ overheads look like, and to 
learn when certain characters tend to use their overheads and be ready. 


The two ways to figure this out is to either look up every characters’ movelists and look for what’s 
overhead, or just pay attention in matches and learn to spot attacks that hit you when you’re crouched. 
Recognizing them quickly allows you to react and be ready in the standing position, which becomes 
especially important in situations like with Ken’s Jinrai Kick. 


The Jinrai Kick is one the most-common attacks you’!l see Ken using in ranked at most levels, in part 
because it can strike into three different finishers, one low, one overhead, and one high. This is a 
situation where simply predicting which Ken will use isn’t enough, you need to be able to spot which 
one he’s just used before it hits so that you can shift your blocking stance accordingly. 


Blocking Crossups 

A crossup is an attack that this you from behind. In SF6, as with most fighting games, you cannot 
control which way your character faces, and if you want to block an attack you have to hold back 
relative to the opponent’s direction. Crossups usually involve a jumping attack right at the point when 
the attacker passes over the opponent’s head. To defend against a crossup, you have to hit forward 
instead of back, at which point your character will turn to face the opponent. You can then keep holding 
back to block as normal for subsequent non-crossup attacks. 


Some characters like Chun-Li can hit you multiple times while in the air, even if you block, and can 
create a very tricky crossup situation if you aren’t ready for it as you must hold back to block initially, 
identify the point in the combo when the likely crossup is coming, and switch your block direction. 
This isn’t something you necessarily need to lab defensively, but pay attention and try to learn to 
recognize patterns where a crossup is likely. You’1l know when you failed to block a crossup because 
the game will indicate that a hit was a crossup hit on the side of the screen. 


When in doubt, parry is direction-agnostic and will defend against a crossup. Just be careful as the 
opponent could mix things up and opt for a landing and throw instead, if they notice you trying to parry 
their jump attacks. 


Drive Parry 

Similar to blocking, drive parry will prevent strikes and projectiles from hitting you, while leaving you 
vulnerable to throws. The Season 2 patch increased this vulnerability further — while parrying and 
recovering from parry, your throw hitbox is much larger. This applies to both normal throws and 
command throws, such as Zangief’s SPD. 


Drive parry also has an additional drawback — it costs % of a bar of drive gauge to activate, and it 
continually drains a small amount of drive gauge when held down. Fortunately, you get drive gauge 
back for parrying certain attacks, and generally if you time it well, you’ll end up with as much or more 
gauge than when you started. Parrying projectiles will give you back % bar, and parrying a normal or 
special will restore a full bar. Parrying a DI or super will give you 2 bars back. 


The biggest advantage of parry currently is that it doesn’t require you to choose between high/low 
block, and it will automatically block crossups. Just holding down the button is enough to get this 


benefit, but that said... you should usually be blocking while in parry just to be safe! If you release 
parry for some reason, it will allow you to fall back to a blocking stance immediately. The only 
exception is when you’re buffering something complicated in parry, like Zangief’s level 3 super or 
something. If you’re parrying to just block an attack though, you’!l probably want to also block as a 
backup most of the time. 


The other big advantage of parry is perfect parry. Perfect parrying occurs when you hit parry no more 
than 2 frames before an attack connects. If you perfect parry a strike, time will slow down for one 
second, and then you’ ll get an opportunity to punish before the opponent can act. In some cases it may 
be tricky to punish, as opponents may be in the air or in the middle of a multi-hit attack. Another thing 
to keep in mind — perfect parrying imparts a large amount of combo scaling to anything you do directly 
out of the perfect parry — so be careful spending resources on a long combo here. 


Some attacks may be worth learning to perfect parry, such as E Honda’s headbutt, but in most cases 
you can just try to parry projectiles, just be careful and pay attention to the opponent’s patterns when 
parrying jump-ins or other sequences that could easily be switched into a grab. For example, if Zangief 
headbutts you, don’t try to parry after because it’s a very common frame trap into his SPD. 


So parry is good if you’re unsure of which way to block in a potential crossup situation, just be careful 
when over-relying on it against grapplers. Getting thrown after guessing wrong and parrying isn’t the 
worst outcome in the world... but when characters have throws that can delete 40% of your health bar, 
parrying is much riskier. Do not hold parry when in blockstun against grapplers! This will win you 
some nice free perfect parries in lower-ranked matches, but it’s a very bad habit as most grapplers at 
Diamond and beyond will have developed various exit points midway through their blockstrings into 
grab attempts. 


Burnout 

Blocking has two main disadvantages — you can get thrown when blocking (which we’II talk about in 
Defense Part 2), and if you block a special move or certain unique attacks, you will take drive gauge 
damage. In many cases, opponents will have specific sequences designed not necessarily to pierce your 
defenses, but wear down your drive gauge. This takes away offensive tools, as you’Il lack the drive 
gauge to extend your offense in various ways, but it also risks putting you into burnout. Burnout is 
especially bad in the corner, as getting drive impacted into the corner when in burnout will put you in a 
dizzy state for a period of time, giving the opponent time to set up a punishing stun combo. 


Even outside of the corner, burnout is incredibly dangerous! If you’re burned out, the opponent gets an 
additional 4 frames of advantage on block when striking you. This means that they can extend their 
blockstrirngs easily. Most characters can take advantage of this in various ways to keep you locked in 
this blockstun state, pushing you into the corner without giving you an opportunity to escape. Generally 
when burned out, you want to play more aggressively and avoid falling back on blocking and turtling 
up because the extra blockstun will allow people to just push you into the corner and stun you. 


Some pro players frequently put themselves in burnout to extend their offense early in a round, but the 
majority of high-level players will go to great lengths to avoid this, intentionally taking damage rather 
than give up the last sliver of gauge by blocking a projectile. 


If you have some super meter saved up, and a super with an invincible startup, this can be an essential 
way to save yourself in the corner when in burnout. If you see a drive impact coming in this scenario, 
being able to do the correct super quickly enough on reaction is sometimes the only way to survive, so 


practice this scenario out in training mode and make sure you’re ready for it! It’s possible to get out 
other ways, such as by throwing the opponent, if they just throw out a raw DI, but if they know what 
they’re doing they’ I be able to time things such that you won’t have a long-enough window to throw. 


To train for this, toggle your drive gauge to burrnout in the training mode settings, and record the 
dummy doing a special-cancellable normal into drive impact. If you need a starting place for this - 
Ryu’s standing heavy punch cancels into drive impact. Practice trying to get your super out once you 
see the drive impact start to come out. Some special moves and throws can also get you out of this 
situation if the opponent was sloppy enough to leave you a big gap between their strike and DI attempt, 
but every character has the ability to frame trap you with a strike into DI when you’re burnt out, so 
don’t assume you can always throw your way out of this, if it happens to work sometimes. 


Drive Impact 

Drive impact is a defining mechanic of SF6, and getting comfortable and reliable with it is critical to 
ranked play. A successful drive impact will deal damage, push the opponent back, and knock them 
down outside of the corner on a standard hit, when the opponent is not blocking or attacking during the 
drive impact’s active frames. If the opponent blocks, they get pushed back. In either of these cases, if 
the opponent is close enough to the corner, they will bounce against it, giving the attacker an 
opportunity to perform a combo. If the opponent is attacking during the drive impact startup, or in the 
recovery from an attack when the DI hits, the opponent is held in place for a moment and the attacker 
gets a guaranteed punish counter combo. The last major outcome of a drive impact is a burnout 
stun/dizzy state — this occurs when the defender is burnt out and the drive impact bounces them against 
the wall. 


There are two other cases you might run into — if two drive impacts collide at the same time, the 
players will bounce off each other, providing neither side with any particular advantages. The other 
cases is when you perform a true blockstring into a drive impact — that is, a drive impact thrown out 
while the opponent is blocking, where they do not have even a single frame to possibly counter the 
drive impact. You’ll see this happen a lot more commonly when the defender is in burnout, as all 
attacks against them have an additional 4 frames of blockstun. When this occurs, the opponent simply 
takes a small amount of damage and crumples to the ground with no opportunity for a further combo. 
Keep this in mind when developing pressure strings designed to set up drive impact, especially when 
pressuring a burnt out opponent — you always have to leave them at least some gap in order for the 
drive impact to give you a combo opportunity. 


Drive impact is considered a special move for the purposes of attack canceling, so be mindful of which 
moves are and aren’t special cancellable when throwing them out as a poke or in pressure strings. 


Drive Reversal 

Drive reversal is your safest, least-committal wakeup reversal, at the cost of 2 bars of drive gauge. 
There are two ways to do drive reversal — hold forward and drive impact while getting up after a 
knockdown, or hold forward and drive impact while in blockstun. You cannot perform drive reversal 
outside of blockstun or knockdown. 


On a successful hit, drive reversal deals a minor amount of recoverable damage and pushes the 
opponent back very far. This makes it an ideal corner escape, and a great way to deal with pressure 
strings. It is -6 on block however, so be careful using it when the opponent seems to be deliberately 
baiting a super or DP by inserting gaps in their strings and moving back. The drive cost can be an issue 
if you’re close to burnout, but consider how much drive damage some opponents can deal to you if 


you’re stuck in the corner blocking. In some cases it’s actually cheaper to drive reversal than to sit and 
block. 


It’s also risky to use against some specific frametraps — like Zangief’s headbutt > SPD frametrap, as if 
Gief finishes the SPD input by holding back he will automatically block the drive reversal without the 
SPD coming out. Basically, pay attention to the situations where your reversal gets blocked a lot, and 
avoid using it in those situations. The ideal place to use drive reversal is when you’re in the corner and 
the opponent is applying relentless pressure, but be careful as that’s also the most-obvious place to use 
drive reversal, so the opponent may be ready to punish it, especially if you already did it in a set. 


I see people in lower ranks using this more and more, especially now that it’s an option on wakeup, but 
by and large it’s not something you see consistently outside of master rank. This means that you can 
usually assume opponents aren’t trying to specifically bait it out at lower ranks, and as a result 
proficiency with drive reversal can pay huge dividends all the way through Diamond 5. Don’t sleep on 
this! Start getting comfortable with it early on if you can. 


Teching Throws 

Throw tech, also called throw escape, is when you do a throw input within 9 frames of being thrown. If 
you think an opponent is going to throw you, or if you notice the throw animation’s startup, hitting 
throw will prevent you from getting thrown, resetting both players to neutral with a small amount of 
mutual pushback. For the most part, throw teching is going to occur on prediction, but there are a few 
tricks to make it a little easier on you. You cannot tech command grabs. 


Delay tech is when you deliberately add a small delay while holding back or down-back before 
performing the throw input. This is what’s called an option select — where the game will automatically 
perform one of a few possible options based on what the opponent does. If the opponent attacks, you 
will block and the delayed throw won’t come out since you’re stuck in blockstun. If the opponent 
throws, the delayed throw input techs the throw safely. These are less in vogue with very high-level 
play at the moment, but for everything below master-rank, delay tech is an extremely powerful 
defensive tool. 


Be careful using delay tech against grapplers! Both normal throws and most grapplers’ command 
throws have 5 frame startups, but normal throws will beat command throws if they’re input on the same 
frame. When you use delay tech, even one or two extra frames of delay will cause the command throw 
to win out if they input it early enough. 


The main weakness of throw tech (including delay tech) is people deliberately trying to bait it out. If 
the opponent gets up in your face when you’re downed like they’re going for a throw, then backdashes 
at the last moment, your throw escape attempt will instead give them a free punish opportunity. This is 
something that happens more and more at higher-level play, so it’s important to learn to get a read on 
your opponent’s habits so you can be more selective with when you attempt to tech throws. 


Dealing with Command Grabs 

Command grabs are special move-based grabs that grapplers such as Zangief, Lily, and Manon 
specialize in. As mentioned in the throw tech section above, you cannot tech these throws, and many of 
them hit extremely quickly. Instead, you have five main options to deal with command grabs: jab, 
jump, backdash, counter-throw, or reversal. I’ll go over each briefly. 


First, just be careful with your offense! Fighting a good grappler is one of the fastest ways to find all 
the gaps in your pressure, so don’t make their jobs any easier by throwing out unsafe stuff for no 
reason. Make sure you don’t drop combos, avoid whiffing attacks in front of them, and just keep in 
mind you might need to develop fresh offensive approaches to deal with grapplers specifically. Make 
sure your strings are clean! You want to avoid letting the grappler dominate the flow of the match, 
which requires you to be confident in your own offense. You want to be able to throw strings out and 
look for openings in the opponent’s defense, not getting caught off guard when they break into your 
offense and throw you. 


Jab — I cover this in more detail in the “Defensive Pokes” section below, but your 4 frame normals will 
beat a command grab from neutral in many cases. Zangief’s running command grab, Siberian Express, 
has a very slow startup, but has 1 or 2 frames of armor depending on if it’s the overdrive version or not. 
This is an excellent defense against a grappler who drive rushes into you, but a terrible defense against 
a grappler trying to insert command grabs into a pressure string. Grapplers often have multiple frame 
traps that lead into command grabs, and higher-level ones are constantly peppering their pressure 
strings with them. Jabbing against these is doubly-bad as grapplers do more damage if their grab is a 
punish counter! 


Jump — This is a solid option — you can just hold up and back during gaps in a pressure string to escape 
a sneaky command grab when the grappler slips one in. Be careful though — you can end up getting 
anti-aired, caught by a normal jab frame trap, or... the Gief player can follow you into the air, and use 
his air to air throw against you. If you notice the Gief following you in this way, immediately use your 
fastest air to air normal unless you know what you’re doing and have something specific ready. 


Backdash — This is my favorite option for escaping command grabs for most characters, as it gives you 
an opportunity for a potent punish counter combo if the opponent whiffs a grab. This requires a certain 
amount of matchup and opponent knowledge to do safely and consistently, and you can still get caught 
off guard by a knowledgeable player anticipating it, but this is probably your safest command grab 
escape well into master rank. Just avoid using it too often if the opponent seems to be adaptable. This is 
an excellent tool for resetting after applying a pressure string, if your opponent is trying to do 
something aggressive whenever they get a gap. 


Counter Throws — A normal throw will beat a command throw if both hit on the same frame... that said 
I wouldn’t rely on this. As with jabs, grapplers often rely on frame traps to cover the startup of their 
grabs, and you can only counter-throw a 5 frame command grab if you get your throw input in on the 
same frame as the grappler or before, something you simply can’t do in in the gaps of a lot of pressure 
string-based grabs. In some cases, like Zangief’s Siberian Express running command grab, you’re 
probably better off just jumping and getting a free jump-in punish counter combo, rather than just 
throwing him back. 


Reversals — These can work well, but they’re very risky as a blocked or whiffed reversal gives the 
opponent a free command grab instead. Drive reversal is a good choice for most pressure strings, if you 
suspect a command grab is coming, but it costs drive meter and Gief can perform his SPD in a way that 
option selects between it and block, giving him a punish opportunity. Similarly, be careful with using 
reversal supers or reversal special moves, as most of these are very unsafe on block as well. Use these 
if you’re really sure and want to do a little gambling, but don’t make them your go-to escape from a 
command grab-heavy mixup. 


Defensive Pokes and Checking Drive Rush 


In addition to attacking as a way to create openings and cause knockdowns, you also want to learn 
some Safe attacks to throw out at range in an anticipatory way. If you’re fighting a grappler who likes to 
dash in and make a grab attempt, intentionally using attacks that won’t connect unless the enemy 
happens to rush forward, but won’t be punishable if they see it whiff or block it from range is one of 
the ideal ways to introduce risk into the opponent’s approach. This is also one of best ways to beat a 
drive rush from neutral at mid to close ranges. 


It’s good to check someone’s drive rush by attacking into it, when they use the parry drive rush version. 
This is the drive rush they activate in neutral, by holding parry and tapping forward twice. You want to 
be very careful checking the drive rush cancel version of drive rush, which is the version you can 
activate mid-combo or string by canceling a move’s recovery. Generally it’s ok to punish this when you 
spot a mistake and know you have an opening, but if you aren’t sure, don’t try to check drive rush 
extensions during blockstrirngs. Recovery cancel drive rush extensions are very expensive, and unless 
the opponent is genuinely throwing them out for no good reason, they probably have a plan in mind 
beyond “just do my blockstring for a little longer.” 


You want to consider a few factors when selecting a move to use to beat parry drive rush — you want 
something fast enough to catch someone if they happen to dash forward. If you see the green of a drive 
rush, you want to use something that can catch it before the opponent is able to get their own attack out 
of it. Test this out a little in training mode, setting the dummy to drive rush in and attack with 
something fast at the first possible opportunity. Ideally, you want an attack that will connect by frame 
14, because that’s a frame before their attack will come out after drive rush. You can see the frame data 
for the fastest-possible parry drive rush attack below. 


Also consider the range of your move, and what position it leaves you in afterwards. You won’t always 
be able to check the drive rush into a combo, but if you pick a longer-range move that you can cancel 
into drive rush, you have the opportunity to close distance and convert their offensive approach into a 
combo of your own. 


This is also important for general defensive pokes, aside from checking drive rush. You want to have 
some reliable long-range moves that keep you far enough away that most opponents don’t have the 
opportunity to punish it, that you can deploy in anticipation of them approaching. If you just let them 
walk up to you and throw you, you are letting them entirely control the pace and flow of the match. 
This frees up space for them to focus on other ways to trip you up. 


Instead, you want to pepper your offense with a variety of hard to whiff punish pokes, so that they have 
to take risks and pay close attention to what you’re doing in order to close in. Like a lot of stuff in this 
guide, this is something that’ll come with practice, as some defensive pokes that are nearly-impossible 
for Juri to punish might be trivial for Blanka to punish. 


Projectiles as Pokes 
Projectiles are probably the best poke in the game. For characters like Akuma or Dhalsim, their 
fireballs serve as both potent zoning tools and genuine combo-starters. Others, like Guile or Aki, can 


use their projectiles as cover to close huge amounts of ground, using them to shield themselves from 
other projectiles and pokes. If your character has a projectile, don’t neglect it as a defensive tool! 


There are some risks to using projectiles, namely characters like Akuma can rapidly leap over a fireball, 
Blanka can slide under it from surprisingly far away, and Cammy can snipe you from with her level 3 
super from across the screen. This doesn’t mean you shouldn’t use projectiles characters with good 
anti-fireball techniques though — just pay attention to when you get hit with them and adapt your play 
accordingly. You don’t have to entirely stop throwing fireballs when Cammy has level 3, or when 
you’re close enough for Blanka to slide under and hit you, but you do want to consider that it’s not a 
risk-free move when the opponent has met all their anti-fireball conditions. Training mode is great for 
working out the conditions under which a given anti-fireball technique will win. 


G - Practicing Combos 


Combo Trials — a good starting point, but only that 

The combo trials are great, but don’t worry too much about memorizing all the combos in them! By 
and large, combo trials are meant to show you what’s possible with a character — what moves link into 
what other moves. That doesn’t mean they’re the combos you “should” be using though! Often times, 
there’s an easier variant of a combo trial combo that does more damage, or puts you in a better position 
after the combo to continue your pressure. 


I think the most-important thing the combo trials can teach you is to get used to how combos work in 
SF6. You want to get used to the execution, and how quickly you have to link moves. A couple of 
things to try — there’s an option to switch between move names and the inputs in combo trials. Also, 
each combo has a recorded version you can watch the CPU perform. The combo trials won’t tell you if 
you have to walk forward or delay a certain action, so you’ll only know about stuff like that by 
watching the CPU perform it first. 


Again, you don’t need to memorize all of these, just practice them until they feel comfortable to do, 
and until you can execute them consistently and fully. If you can’t do any of the advanced or 
intermediate combos yet, that’s ok! Work up to them, and don’t be afraid to leave something for later 
and come back to it another day. Don’t burn out trying to do it all at once. 


Practice buffering, not mashing 

A lot of new players will mash, that is repeating the same input over and over rapidly in order to pull 
off the next move in their combo. This isn’t that reliable of a method, and involves some amount of 
luck — you have to happen to be pressing the button in the correct window rather than learning the 
timing and hitting the window deliberately. Instead, you want to learn the timing and take advantage of 
the input buffer! 


SF6 gives you a 4 frame window during which you can hold down an input and have it come out at the 
first possible frame. This is how players can do combos with what look like inhumanly-precise 1 frame 
gaps. 4 frames is still tough to hit, especially at first, but with a bit of practice you’ll be able to do it 
consistently. If you’re struggling to input some part of your combo during the right window, try to see 
how early you can throw it out and hold the input down before it will come out. Pay attention to visual 
and audio cues — watch your character’s animations and try to remember where they are in the 
animation when the move comes out successfully. 


By hitting the move very slightly before the window, you’ll ensure the move comes out on the earliest 
possible frame. This takes practice, but before long you’ll find yourself able to do it without having to 
think about it. 


Once you’re ready, look up some combos online 

Check out that supercombo wiki for your character and start practicing those combos. Start with a 
“BNB” or “Bread and Butter” combo, if they’re marked as such. Some characters have a “Day one 
BNB” section that covers basics you can use to get started, but if not just pick some short combos that 
start from a light attack, and don’t cost drive gauge or super meter to perform. Pay attention to the 
“position” column on the wiki’s combo list — some combos can only be done in the corner, some 
combos can never be done in the corner. You want to eventually learn dedicated corner combos, but for 
now just focus on ones that are marked as “anywhere.” 


Read the notes about them, and consider what situations you’d be able to start the combo from. When 
you’re first learning a combo, go to training mode and set the dummy to “block after first hit.” This 
makes it so that you can start your combo as normal, but if you “drop” the combo, that is leave a gap 
where the opponent can act, they’ ll start blocking and you won’t be able to continue doing damage. 
You want to practice a combo until you can consistently get the whole combo out without the dummy 
having a gap to block mid-combo. 


Practice combos gradually 

Learn combos one at a time. I recommend first practicing a combo in training mode until you can do it 
reliably without having to look it up. Now take it into ranked! Don’t worry about winning the match or 
losing rank while you’re practicing. Your goal should be to get to where you can do the combo in a real 
match consistently. Combos that feel easy and relaxed in training mode might suddenly feel really 
difficult in real matches, but the timing is the same. Just focus on doing your inputs cleanly and don’t 
rush. 


Once you can do a combo consistently in a real match, grab another combo! If your first combo started 
from a light attack, try out a medium next, then pick up a heavy combo. You’!! want to find combos 
that route into your super moves if you haven’t already at this point. Throwing out a super by itself, a 
“raw super” isn’t going to work very often past silver rank. Finding a combo route into one is a much 
easier way to deliver that damage to the opponent. 


Learn Specialized Combos 

In addition to the basic combos, you also want to find one drive impact combo. The combo trials will 
give you a basic one that will work in most scenarios, but but there’s a few different situations you can 
end up in after a successful drive impact, all of which will have different combo routing. At a 
minimum, you want to pick up a basic drive impact combo that can be done anywhere. 


These drive impact combos probably won’t work if the opponent blocks the drive impact, but gets 
pushed against the wall. This is called a wallsplat, and you still have an opportunity to do a combo after 
this! The wiki should have a section for wallsplat combos, which tend to be shorter and lower-damage 
for most characters. 


Finally, there are stun combos! If someone is out of drive gauge and they get hit into the corner by a 
drive impact, they enter a stun state with a special animation of cartoon birds circling their heads. In 
almost every case, you can just do your normal drive impact combo here, but because you have so 
much time to work with, this is a chance to learn an optimized high-damage combo with a more- 


complicated setup. You can practice these in training mode by setting player two’s drive gauge to zero 
and drive impacting them into the corner. 


After a few moments, the opponent starts to fall forward and collapse into a downed state. Some stun 
combos take advantage of this, hitting them just as they start to fall to do a combo that wouldn’t be 
possible if you hit them at the start of the stun. If you see a stun combo that involves attacking thin air 
or doing a jump for seemingly no reason, it’s usually a way of automatically timing the delay until the 
opponent is in this falling state. 


If your combos start to get sloppy 

This can happen to anybody. If you start dropping combos or doing the wrong input for a finisher or 
special, just go into training mode and practice it a bit. Being able to trust your muscle memory to do 
the inputs correctly clears up a lot of the mental stack and makes it easier to plan ahead. Make a habit 
of periodically going into training mode and running through your combos and specials to make sure 
your inputs are clean. If you can’t do something consistently, take some time to clean it up a bit. 


H — Offensive Essentials 
This is the core of your offense, crucial skills to have if you want to reach master rank. 


When is it your turn? 

In SF6, like most fighting games, you’ ll see people talking about the offensive back and forth in terms 
of “turns.” In general terms, this means that one player can perform a sequence of actions without 
giving the opponent an opportunity to start their offense up without spending resources to “steal a 
turn.” By the same note, there are ways to use your own resources to extend your turn, prolonging the 
state during which you can safely apply offensive pressure before having to give an opening to the 
opponent. 


This isn’t a strict thing, and many characters have ways to shake this flow up, but you want to be aware 
of safe ways to probe the opponent during your turn, and most importantly know when to back off and 
not press further. As you develop as a player, you’ll eventually get a better read on your opponents, and 
identify players who don’t understand this concept well, so you can take advantage of this in various 
ways to take your turn back from them, or punish them for trying to extend past the end of their turn. 


Blockstrings 

Something you’ll notice real quick is that it’s hard to just throw a combo out against an opponent unless 
they’ve made a mistake and left themselves wide open. Blockstrings can help a lot with that. At their 
core, blockstrings are a sequence of attacks that are safe to throw out on block, as we went over in the 
frame meter part of Section F. Many light combos start out as blockstrings before moving into a special 
move finisher. 


To find out what parts of a combo are safe on block, go into training mode and set the dummy to block 
every attack. Start doing your light combo and keep an eye on the frame meter, and look for gaps in the 
opponent’s blockstun frames. 


As you can see here, there’s a 5-frame gap where the opponent was free to act. This means they have an 
opportunity to disrupt my combo and start one of their own. You want to make sure your strings have 
gaps of three or less. Gapless blockstrirngs are true blockstrings, meaning the opponent cannot interrupt 
them except with a drive reversal. 


You also want to pay attention to the advantage at the end of a string. Even if a string is gapless, if it 
leaves you at -15 advantage afterwards, you’re handing your opponent an easy opening unless the 
move leaves you two spaced pretty far apart. 


Startup 2B /MotalA6R/ Advantage, =| 


Frametraps 

A gap of three or less means the opponent can use certain invincible reversal moves, like an overdrive 
dragon punch or some supers. These gaps can be used to your advantage as frame traps, in that if the 
opponent tries to attack, your next move will beat their attack and connect unless they use one of those 
invincible reversal options. Frame traps are an excellent way to open up opponents who rely too 
heavily on mashing jab during blockstrings. 


To practice frame traps in training mode, go into reversal settings under “block reversal,” pick a 4 
frame normal (if you don’t know of one, just set the opponent to Ryu and pick his standing light punch) 
and toggle the reversal to on with no delay. 


Recording Settings Reversal Settings Parameter Settings Screen Display Sq 
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This training mode setup lets you test out the frame trap and see what sort of combos you can get after 
it. When the opponent blocks it pushes the two of you apart, so you won’t always be able to start a light 
combo from the start after a successful frame trap. That said, you will get a counterhit on a successful 
frame trap, which gives your attack 2 additional frames of advantage. This lets you potentially combo 
into longer-range, slower attacks. This is also a good opportunity to use a drive rush cancel after the 
counterhit to close the distance and continue the combo. 


Spacing Traps 

These are a trickier than frame traps to learn, as they’re highly variable and much more matchup- 
dependent. A spacing trap is when a move leaves you far enough away from the opponent that their go- 
to responses will whiff, giving you a punish opportunity. Spacing traps are often negative enough that 
they’d be very unsafe on block at point-blank, but when spaced properly, they take advantage of the 
post-block range and apparent opening they offer the opponent to bait a whiff. 


Some spacing traps will be good against most of the roster, but this is gonna vary a lot depending on 
who your opponent is playing. For example, you may need to develop different spacing traps to punish 


Guile specifically because of his extra-long low kicks, and his ability to Somersault Kick you out of a 
lot of your traps at a surprisingly-long range. 


What I like to do is when I notice characters using a certain attack over and over as a mash during my 
strings or combos, or when I’m losing a lot of interactions in neutral to a specific normal, I’ll go into 
training mode and find a good spacing trap that lets me deal with it. ll set the dummy to use that 
normal as a block reversal and try out different options until I find out what has enough pushback to 
leave me safe to their attack after the block, then I’ll explore my responses to see if I have a good way 
to convert that whiff into a punish counter. 


Not every character is going to have a spacing trap for every problematic normal, but it’s good to 
explore your options in this way and just find ways to deal with stuff that’s causing you problems. 


Hit Confirms 

When doing a frame trap or a blockstring, you want to avoid doing unsafe parts of the combo if you 
haven’t yet hit the opponent. To do this, you want to practice confirming your hits. It’s a critical part of 
your offensive kit, and it’s mostly about learning when to back off. Combo muscle memory is a 
powerful thing, and it might take some time to train yourself to stop before the finisher, so don’t worry 
too much if you struggle with this at first. 


Some players find it easier to hit confirm if they sit back a little bit from their screen, so they can pay 
attention to the opponent’s health in the corner of their eye. When you see the yellow in the bar, you’ve 
made a hit and can pick your offense up and continue the combo into unsafe-on-block territory. 


Once you’ve identified some strings that are pretty safe to use against a blocking opponent, go into 
training mode and set the dummy’s block to “random.” Practice your strings and work to train yourself 
to only finish the rest of the combo when you actually connect a hit. For almost everybody on the 
planet, you won’t be able to hit confirm off a single light attack, but that’s why we practiced 
blockstrings earlier. The advantage of using blockstrings instead of throwing out single attacks is that if 
a move connects earlier in the string, you can continue the safe parts of the string until you realize 
you’ve hit the opponent, at which point you can move on to do your special/super move or spend some 
resources to extend the combo. 


In addition to blockstrings, you should also practice hit confirming with your long-range medium and 
heavy normals. Many of these moves have a slow startup and a longer recovery, but they can hit from 
far enough away that they aren’t especially risky to use. Crucially, these often have longer cancel 
windows, and give enough advantage on hit that you have time to do a special, a super, or start a combo 
off of one single hit. Practice these just like your blockstrings — set the opponent to block at random 
and get used to confirming the hit into the rest of your combo. 


Mixups 

Mixups are when you vary your approach — backdashing sometimes to bait a super or DP instead of 
trying to punish every frame trap, or abandoning a blockstring at a safe point for a throw attempt. A 
strong mixup game powers up the initial pressure phase of your offense — if you force the opponent to 
guess, you can create mistakes at expected branching points in your pressure strings. 


Here’s an example — say you have a true blockstring that lasts for 4 attacks, then you back off and 
defend. That’s clean and efficient, and you might catch the opponent with a low attack when they block 
high, but what’s safe for you is also safe for the opponent, and the more times you do the same string, 


the better they’re going to be ready to defend against it. With a true blockstring, all the opponent can do 
is select high or low block or spend gauge to drive reversal. If instead, you perform the first two hits of 
your string, then go in for a throw attempt, you are creating a branching point in your attack where the 
opponent needs to defeat the throw attempt instead of just blocking. 


In other words, it requires the opponent to actively anticipate a throw and defend against a throw 
specifically. Essentially, mixups are when you introduce a variety of approaches to your pressure that 
forces the opponent to defend in different incompatible ways, forcing them to guess and introducing 
risk into their defenses. 


An example of a common Zangief mixup is his headbutt (GHP) > SPD mix. Gief’s headbutt when 
blocked can create a frame trap with his SPD or hellstab (3MP). To avoid the SPD, you need to 
backdash, jump, or use an invulnerable reversal. In these cases, if the Gief opts for hellstab, it catches 
the opponent and he a free combo. If the Gief notices you jumping, he can follow you into the air and 
throw out an air SPD as well. Or since headbutt is +4 on block, Gief can comfortably block to bait our 
a super or a DP. 


What Gief can do here is create a problem for the opponent which does have absolute solutions that 
will beat the Gief player — but each solution is only absolutely a winner in one situation, and if Gief 
chooses any of the other options, it beats the defender. At its core, a good mixup is like a good casino — 
you have to be willing to gamble some life, but you want to make sure the odds are stacked in your 
favor so that you’re coming out ahead in the end. 


Don’t worry if this doesn’t work at first, or if it takes a long time to develop a strong mixup game — you 
have to avoid being predictable while also predicting how the opponent might respond. This is 
something that will develop as you play, but doubly-so if it’s something you deliberately focus on and 
try to build up match after match. 


Study how opponents respond to different offensive approaches, and probe and develop your mixup 
strategy to suite the individual. It’s OK to have a canned mixup plan for ranked, but don’t be afraid to 
experiment and take some risks yourself as you learn. You want to get comfortable with introducing 
variety and unpredictability into your play so that it becomes effortless, giving you more focus to watch 
for hit confirms and identify openings your mixups make for you. 


Drive Rush 


When used in neutral from a drive parry, drive rush provides you with two primary benefits — a quick 
burst of forward speed, and better advantage after your fist hit. It also comes with two main drawbacks 
— it costs one bar of drive gauge, and it has a minimum window of 11 frames where you are vulnerable 
while rushing forward. If someone hits you during a drive rush, you will take a counter-hit regardless 
of whether or not you actually attacked! 


That said, drive rush is still a very useful tool, especially when combined with longer-reach normals or 
when used to pressure opponents after knockdown (which I’ Il cover a little more in the next section). 
The frame data breaks down like this: 


¢ Startup — 11 frames total 
© Normal parry startup — 3 frames 
© Drive rush startup — 8 frames 
¢ Drive rush state — 45 frames total 
o Attack cancel window - starts at frame 8 
© Jump/Block/Dash cancel window - starts at frame 23 


This means that you can go from a parry drive rush to your attack’s startup in 11 frames total. So the 
shortest possible vulnerable time for a parry drive rush is 14 frames — that’s 3 frames of initial parry, 8 
frames of drive rush, and 3 frames of startup for your fastest possible normal: 


Drive Rush Cancel 

You already know how these work generally if you’ve spent any time looking into combos, or going 
through combo trials for your character. They’re similar to a parry drive rush, but with only 9 frames of 
total startup. Drive rush canceling works with any cancelable normal, and allows you to extend your 
combo or string at the cost of 3 drive gauge bars and additional damage scaling. 


Drive rush cancels are great for when you need just a little more damage to kill, or when you want to 
extend your pressure strings a little further to force the opponent to burn out. These are pretty 


expensive to throw out randomly though, so don’t drive rush cancel just to extend a string because 
you’re afraid of giving up your turn. Drive rush cancel is also great for taking a light or medium hit and 
converting it into a heavy combo for some characters. 


Another thing you’re going to see a ton of in Platinum and Diamond is players using drive rush cancel 
to perform what are known as meter dump combos. These are combos that leave you entirely burnt out 
and often use all of a character’s super meter as well. This type of combo is often the highest-damage 
option a character has, so naturally many players want to pick them up! If you’re confident in your 
combos and know you won’t drop them, then a drive rush meter dump combo is a great way to close a 
round out, if you’re sure you’re going to kill. 


Just be careful — you don’t want to do some long dump combo against a JP and then have him survive 
to pin you into the corner and chip your burnt-out character down to zero after. In many cases drive 
rush dump combos are only marginally higher-damage than variants that leave you with a little meter, 
so make sure you don’t focus too heavily on the absolute max-damage at the expense of your resources. 


I — Okizeme — Knockdowns 101 

Okizeme and offensive flow 

Okizeme, or oki for short, is the term for what you do after knocking the opponent down. It’s important 
to think of oki as the connective tissue linking one offensive action to the next. When you score a hit 
confirm, transition into a combo, then finish by downing the opponent, what do you do next? If you 
have a good oki setup, instead of handing the opponent their turn and allowing them to start their 
offense up, you continue your pressure and try to open them up to further attacks. 


When you’re looking at combo finishers on the Supercombo wiki, you’!l often see comments like “use 
this alternate finisher for worse damage but better oki.” This is because many of the highest-damage 
combos end in a way that leaves you unable to continue pressure before the opponent can counter you 
or start their own offense up. 


What oki options you have depends on both how much advantage you have after a knockdown move, 
and how far away the move leaves you and the opponent. This is character and move-specific, so my 
advice for learning your own oki setups is to either look them up on the Supercombo wiki for your 
character, or test them out in training mode and crunch the numbers yourself! 


To test your own oki setups, go into training mode and look at the frame advantage for a knockdown 
you want to develop oki for. This is your budget, and it’s also your guide for doing meaty attacks. In 
fighting games, a meaty is simply an attack that hits at the first possible frame of someone’s wakeup. 
Usually this involves either using an attack with a lot of active frames and timing it manually, or a 
sequence you execute immediately after recovery upon knocking the opponent down that automatically 
times the meaty for you. 


For example, Zangief’s forward heavy kick does a knockdown with 28 frames of advantage on a 
standing opponent. As a follow-up, you could drive rush forward immediately after the recovery then 
cancel into his forward medium kick, which has 14 frames of startup and 7 active frames. 11 frames of 
drive rush + 14 frames of startup = 25 frames, the attack’s active frames start on frame 26 and continue 
until frame 32, so when the opponent wakes up on frame 29, they’ll immediately get hit with the 
medium kick. 


Be careful using meaties — but use them to beat mashers! 


The big danger of meaties is that they’re very vulnerable if the opponent can either react to them or 
gets a read on what you’re doing. If the opponent holds parry on wakeup, meaties will always be a 
perfect parry because they hit on frame 1. By the same token, meaties will not beat invulnerable moves 
like OD dragon punch or many supers on wakeup. It’s important to not over-rely on meaties, as they’re 
easy to punish when predicted correctly. 


Meaty attacks really shine when you’re up against someone who tries to mash on wakeup. There are a 
lot of ways to deal with mashers, including shimmying backwards to cause the opponent to whiff, 
giving you a punish counter whiff punish opportunity. It’s important to stay flexible and mix it up — if 
you get to be too predictable in your oki pressure, it’ll turn into an opening for the opponent. 


Safe Jumps 

Safe jumps are an advanced type of meaty attack that are, as the name implies, much safer than a 
normal meaty attack. When you jump, you have a 3-frame landing recovery phase. During this phase 
you’re vulnerable and can’t block, but you can block on frame 4. Most characters have a 42-frame 
jump (Zangief and Lily have an pre-jump frame so they’re 43), and your areal attack extends the jump 
by one frame. Safe jumps take advantage of this by timing your meaty so that your attack connects on 
the first frame after the opponent recovers from being knocked down, you land on frame 2, and you’re 
able to block on frame 5. 


So for most characters, if something has 42 frames of advantage, you just hold jump, do the attack right 
before you land, and the attack hits on frame 43 to perform an easy safe jump. If you score more than 
42 frames of knockdown, you will either have to manually time it (risky) or find a frame kill —a 
whiffed attack intended to waste a precise amount of time before the jump, so that it delays the safe 
jump enough for it to hit on the first wakeup frame and for you to land on the second. 


If timed correctly, you will block even an OD dragon punch or other invulnerable wakeup! There are a 
few things that can consistently beat safe jump though — if the opponent parries on wakeup, they will 
get a guaranteed perfect parry. Some moves with armor on frame one can also beat safe jumps, like 
Marisa’s OD Scutum or Honda’s OD Headbut — so be careful against them when they have drive 
gauge. Similarly, 4-frame moves with an invulnerable startup phase will also beat safe jumps, because 
they ignore your hit and hit you on the last frame of your landing recovery. As far as I know (as of July 
2024) this is only Lily’s DP, and only when she has a stock of her windclad resource. 


I like to test safe jumps by going into training mode and picking Ryu as my opponent. I set the dummy 
to block all and to perform light shoryuken on knockdown recovery with no delay. If timed correctly, 
the dummy will block your attack, then you will block their shoryuken. The Supercombo wiki will 
highlight most attacks that set up automatic safe jumps in the frame data section under “Overview’ for 
each character, or just look for something with a 42 frame advantage. 


Linking it All Together 

As I mentioned at the start of the Oki chapter, this is the connective tissue that links the muscle of each 
of your attack sequences together. You want to lab out your offense from one sequence to the next, so 
that if you find the right openings between each sequence, you can transition seamlessly into the next 
sequence without interruption. 


First, your offensive pressure is key — blockstrings provide you with a safe way to pressure and look for 
openings. A strong mixup game forces the opponent to make errors. Good hit confirms allow you to 
transition cleanly from a sudden opening into a combo. Having a range of clean combos drilled into 


muscle memory allows you to convert that stray hit into decent damage and good oki. Knowing your 
oki setups and having an oki plan ready before the knockdown comes lets you jump straight into 
another pressure routine as soon as you score that knockdown, starting your defensive cycle again 
without giving the opponent a chance to put you on the back foot. 


If you have ever been up against an opponent who seemed to take you from full health to dead without 
it ever feeling like you had the chance to even breathe? That’s what it feels like to go up against 
someone with a gameplan that flows cleanly from element to element, maximizing pressure and 
minimizing risk. You don’t have to flowchart, but ultimately you want to shape your play so that you 
are always planning several steps ahead. It’s really hard! But keep at it and you’ll be building your 
skills in ways that will benefit you way beyond hitting master rank. 


J — 1 know everything in here and I can’t get to master! 

While I think this guide has everything a new player needs to reach master, it might not be what you 
personally need. Take a look at some of your recent replays — grab a few wins and a few losses — and 
give them a through scan for problems to work on. 


Look for where you’re taking hits and consider why you got hit in each interaction. You should be able 
to answer “why did the opponent have that opening to hit me?” definitively every time. If it’s not clear, 
slow it down, turn on some more frame data, and maybe do some research into the opponent’s 
character to see if the move they did has something to it you don’t yet understand. If the answer is “I 
guessed wrong” then consider how much guessing you’re doing, and how many of those guesses end 
up being right? You can’t predict everything, you can’t react to everything, but you can assess your 
own choices and consider whether or not they make sense for that opponent. Pay attention to your 
frame meter when you’re reviewing your guesses too! It’s possible that you think you’re playing a 
guessing game, but in reality you’re mashing on a safe jump or something. 


Are you making the most of the openings you’re getting? When you connect with a light, do you have a 
safe string you can hit confirm into a combo from? Are you getting punish counter hits but then falling 
back to neutral and not converting them into a full combo? Combos aren’t the be all end all, but if you 
can’t reliably convert openings into good damage, then you’re going to lose to people who are worse 
than you in all other areas, but know their combos and confirm into them consistently. Make sure your 
inputs are clean, you aren’t hitting buttons at random, and that you can rely on your specials and supers 
to come out without having to worry or think about it. 


Do you have a post-knockdown plan ready? Do you know where your safe jumps are, do you know 
what oki routines to roll out after which combos? If not, you’re probably taking unnecessary risks and 
missing possible openings after knockdowns. 


There are a lot of fighting game discords out there, and plenty of people doing videos for newer players 
that run their own communities where folks can come in and ask questions. If you ever don’t 
understand something and need some help unraveling a mystery, just ask people about it! This can be 
really helpful when you’re analyzing your replays and hit a dead end trying to figure out why you lost 
an interaction, or how to deal with a problematic matchup. 


Maybe you did what I did at first — picked a character like Blanka that can skip over neutral and win his 
way to Diamond without learning how to play up close. Consider picking up another character for a bit 


if you’re truly stuck. It can be really enlightening to see how a character you have trouble against 
actually works too! 


The rest I feel like comes with practice. Once you understand the core mechanics and internalized your 
character’s strings and combos and oki and stuff, you still need to spend a long time learning to 
recognize openings from other characters, and just getting a feel for how people are gonna play. The 
cool thing is that you don’t have to learn all that stuff for every character, or even every fighting game 
you pick up after this one! 


X — Conclusion 

I hope this guide helps you! This is basically everything I can remember that I learned, or wish I’d 
learned on my own journey taking a few characters up through the ranks. I’m sure there’s some bad 
advice scattered around here and there, but ultimately I hope this guide helps you think about the game 
in a way that allows you to learn more effectively. 


I think too many high-level players, when they try to talk to newer players about how to get their start, 
overestimate how obvious certain aspects of play are. As a result, you end up with a lot of newer 
players struggling to implement things they were told to do, but don’t fully understand why they’re 
doing them. Or players who are trying to learn corner combos when they don’t know all their normals 
yet. Stuff like “yeah when you first start playing the action might be too fast for you to even see what’s 
going on” is not something I’ve never heard a pro say in their tutorial videos, but it’s something I’ve 
heard from loads of fighting game outsiders and novices. 


I myself am not a great player — I do alright, but a month or two after SF6 came out I couldn’t do the 
double quarter circle motions fast enough to do supers, and I hadn’t learned all of a character’s special 
moves since MVC1 on the Dreamcast. But dove in, placed into rookie, read a ton of wikis and posts, 
asked questions on discords, watched tons of videos, and absorbed a ton of pro play through replays 
and streams. Over time I build up enough of that fundamental knowledge to get my first character to 
master rank ~5 months later, and now after almost a year of SF6 I feel like I finally am playing a 
“complete” game of Street Fighter for the first time in my life. 


So that’s where I want this guide to leave you — with the core knowledge, the mentality, and the 
training goals to learn to play the full and complete game of Street Fighter 6. Hopefully, it’s also left 
you with the desire and motivation to keep building your skills way past just getting that master rank. 


